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be at once suspended, and on a motion being made in the House, that the
member be not heard during the remainder of the debate or during the
sitting of the committee such motion, after the member complained of
has been heard in explanation, shall be put without further debate.

That in committee of the whole House no member have power to
move more than once during the debate on the same question that the
Chairman do report progress or that the Chairman do leave the chair nor
to speak more than once to such motion : and that no member who has
made one of those motions have power to make the other on the same
question.

The House, by overwhelming majorities, accepted both
as standing orders. Parnell made no attempt to prevent their
passing.1

The events of the 3ist of July showed how little had
been gained by these measures against obstruction. The
South Africa bill was again before the House and the
Government wished to bring the committee stage to an end
at this sitting. At five in the afternoon O'Donnell began
a course of obstruction proper by moving, with Parnell's
support, "to report progress/' Then followed no less than
thirteen formal motions for adjournment, proposed by Parnell
and his faithful few and advocated in long speeches. The
numbers of the minorities upon the divisions never rose
above five. In spite of an appeal from Butt himself to his
countrymen the struggle went on all night. The handful
round Parnell stood firm, but so did the Government. Finally
at two in the afternoon Parnell gave way and the bill was

1 The minority consisted of seven only. See Annual Register, 1877,
pp. 45-48; Hansard (236), 25-82. During the debate the Leader of the
House, Sir Stafford Northcote made the noteworthy observation: " It has
been the distinguishing characteristic of this assembly that it has been
able for so many years, I may say centuries, to conduct business of un-
paralleled importance and enormous extent with fewer limitations of
the rights of minorities than exist in any other assembly in the world.'*
And yet new rules were required. It should always be borne in mind
that the House was a living assembly and not a body tied and bound by
its rules, which it made for itself. Quid leges sine moribus vance proficiunt ?
In opposition it was urged that the i2 o'clock rule which the Government
had introduced was a main source of the delay of business; it was from
this that the method of "blocking" had sprung, the strangling of useful
discussion of bills from motives of party antagonism.. Parnell availed
himself of this argument and replied not without humour to the reproaches
of obstruction levelled at him for his proceedings upon the Mutiny Bill:
It seemed to be the case that if by chance an Irishman took any interest
in improving English laws there was an immediate cry of "Obstruction."